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THE RELATION OF THE SEMINARY TO PREVIOUS 

BIBLE STUDY. 



By Professor Owen H. Gates, Ph.D., 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 



Unequal knowledge of the Bible on the part of students entering theologi- 
cal seminaries. — No account taken of this inequality by the seminaries. — Evil 
results of this. — Remedy proposed. — Indirect benefits of this remedy to the 
colleges. — Practicability of the plan. 

Candidates for admission to our theological seminaries differ 
widely in their knowledge of the Bible. The difference in this 
respect is as wide as in the matter of the standard preparatory 
studies. Three types may be distinguished. Some students 
possess a good elementary knowledge of the Scriptures. They 
can turn readily to any book, and they know what they will 
find there. They can locate and quote the classical passages of 
the Old and New Testaments. They know something of the 
course of the history of Israel and of the life of Christ, and are 
reasonably familiar with the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Acts. 

Others, perhaps recently converted, appear to find Bible 
study a novelty. They are interested and appreciative, and it 
is a pleasure to teach them ; but the charm is much such as 
surrounds children confronted with new and strange objects. 
One is curious to know how the new thought will strike them. 

By far the largest number of students, however, are found in 
a third class. These are not surprised at what they hear ; they 
have heard most of it before. They are vaguely conscious that 
they have been present somewhere at some time when this pas- 
sage or that person was the subject of remark. And yet when a 
test question is put to them their answer is unsatisfactory. 
They have never made what they have been told from the pulpit 
or in the class room their own by a voluntary mental act of 
appropriation. 
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What account do the seminaries take of this diversity in 
acquaintance with the Bible ? And, first, in the matter of 
entrance requirements ? So far as we know, the seminaries do 
not examine candidates on the Bible in any feature of it. 
No seminary makes any requirement at the outset. Entrance 
requirements may include a diploma from the classical course in 
college, and the Greek and Latin attainments are jealously 
insisted upon, but no one thinks to inquire whether the college 
diploma denotes in addition that the holder has studied the 
Bible in college. When separate certificates of work done in 
particular branches are offered in lieu of a diploma, proof of 
study of the Bible is not asked or given. Students of state 
institutions which do not — cannot, we are told — give instruc- 
tion in the Bible, are on a par with students of denominational 
colleges where the Bible is a regular part of the curriculum. 

Secondly, what of the seminary course itself ? Is it adjusted 
so as to take into account the diversity of attainment in Bible sub- 
jects ? Here, again, the answer must be negative. No notice is 
taken of proficiency or deficiency in what may be called the ele- 
ments of Bible study. The seminaries are doing their utmost to 
induce candidates to study Hebrew beforehand. Prizes are offered 
and special classes established, and the elementary work in the 
seminary is made difficult in order to persuade men into doing 
this linguistic work in college, where it ought to be done ; but all 
are put through the same mill in the study of the Bible proper. 
Electives are numerous and attractive, but they concern the 
advanced work, and not that which is elementary. The mill may 
grind too coarse or too fine ; the particular complaint just now 
made is, however, that the adjustment is one and the same for all. 
If his preparation in other branches is inadequate, a man may 
be admitted but denied candidacy for a degree, may be marked 
"special" or may be put into an English course; in some way 
the dignity of the theological course must be maintained, but 
the question whether he has such a start that in three years he 
will be a good Bible student, or so much of a start that his three 
years will not be all advance work, is not considered. What 
Bible instructor but has had in his classes now and then a man 
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who at the beginning of a given course is more familiar with its 
subject than others at its close ? Such men are not numerous, 
but they are known, and there is an obvious impropriety in 
requiring of them an exercise the chief profit from which comes 
in the way of a review or a quickening of the memory. 

This condition of things is not ideal. There is a loss to all 
concerned ; a loss to the proficient student because the pace is 
too slow, and to the deficient student because it is too fast ; a 
loss to the instructor such as always obtains when his class is 
heterogeneous, a loss to the seminary because the graduates are 
less fully equipped than they should be and easily might be. In 
permitting the situation to continue, the seminaries are not awake 
to the power which they possess of modifying it for the better. 

It perhaps needs no debate to prove that, other things being 
equal (with strong emphasis for the present upon the limiting 
phrase), it would be desirable to modify the present entrance 
requirements so as to make sure of some preliminary Bible 
study. The gain from so doing would be in securing greater 
uniformity in the classes, and that by grading up rather than 
down. The pace of the class would not be retarded by the 
few (or the many) who are a burden to it because of their ignor- 
ance at the outset. But while this burden is a real one, it is also 
true that the proficient ones are a hindrance to the very ones 
who hinder the class. There is too much general knowledge of 
the Bible assumed, and their progress would be greater if the 
class went more slowly The drive wheels may slip in starting 
if the throttle valve is pulled too wide open. We are, of course, 
not sanguine that a fair start will insure a close race, but a fair 
start is none the less desirable. 

There would, moreover, be an opportunity to substitute other 
work in the biblical department, perhaps more advanced, perhaps 
merely different, if some of the elementary work were done 
earlier. The field of theological study is constantly widening 
and something must be done to relieve the pressure. That there 
is a real difficulty even from the student's point of view is shown 
from the increasing number who take a fourth year of study. 
While the process of reconstructing the curriculum is going on 
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which is to result in casting off some of the mediaeval features 
of which we have recently been told, some of the elementary 
work may easily be handed down to the lower schools. 

It is entirely probable that even were the principle of entrance 
requirements in the Bible approved, the first actual advance 
towards putting it in practice would be to excuse men who come 
prepared to pass certain examinations from otherwise prescribed 
work, allowing them to substitute advanced courses for the ele- 
mentary one. We have but to refer again to the plan in operation 
as to Advanced Hebrew, to get a good illustration of what might 
be expected to result. As the object in the case of Hebrew is ulti- 
mately to throw the study of the language into the college, and 
thereby get more time in the seminary for the study of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, so the hope would be cherished that a 
similar result would follow the plan proposed. 

Even as thus modified the feasibility of the suggestion must 
be demonstrated. One of the most forcible objections is based 
on the scarcity of candidates to take such an examination or 
present such a certificate. Is there any call for anything of the 
kind? Men are studying the Bible in Christian colleges, in Sunday 
schools, and are listening to its exposition from the pulpit, but 
all this yields no results which can be recorded with pen. 
Certainly seminaries cannot take account of such hazy ideas. 

So far from overlooking this fact, we should be inclined to 
emphasize it still more. The method of treating the Bible — it 
cannot be called Bible study — under which our young Christians 
are growing up is often a real hindrance to good work in the 
seminary. The notion that precision of study, accuracy and 
adequacy of statement have a place in biblical matters seems 
never to have occurred to many, even after years of use of the 
Bible. Questions which if asked concerning a passage in 
Horace or Shakespeare would be answered briefly and sensibly 
if at all, are likely to elicit a rambling, pointless, lifeless allusion 
scarcely germane to the subject in hand. Bible instructors must 
take such conditions into account and correct them at once in 
order to fit the student for the training in store for him. It is 
just this salutary and essential process that wins for many a 
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teacher the reputation of being a destructive critic, of being not 
quite in accord with the beliefs of the churches. The situation 
has a comic, as well as a tragic, side, and it is difficult to speak 
with dignity and yet with truthfulness of the methods that 
create it. Those methods, seen at their best — or worst — in the 
Sabbath school, are, we gladly admit, of great value in other 
directions, but at the same time they are the poorest possible 
preparation for a technical study of the Bible in a theological 
school. 

If we turn to the college and inquire if the average Bible 
study here is entitled to any consideration in the seminary, the 
answer must still be a reluctant negative. A teacher of the Bible 
in a college recently remarked in effect to the writer, " Of course 
one cannot refuse to pass the boys in their Bible ; that would 
make the study obnoxious to them." The remark is evidence 
of the practice of one instructor and presumably of others ; at 
any rate it is safe to say that the principle involved influences 
many to some extent. Putting little work into the course, the 
student gets little profit out of it, and it is valueless in the pro- 
fessional study of the Bible. 

Such is the condition of the really enormous amount of 
Bible study engaged in by our Christian youth. In what direction 
shall we look for the inauguration of means to correct its mis- 
takes ? We should naturally expect the theological seminaries 
to take the initiative ; they are necessarily in a position to rec- 
ognize most truly the existing faults, and, as we have seen, a 
very desirable advance in their own work is dependert upon an 
advance in the work done beforehand. 

The task imposed is not so hopeless as it might seem. There 
is nothing in human nature or in the Bible that renders it 
impossible or extremely difficult to induce boys and girls to 
study the Scriptures. It is not the fault of the scholar if 
"Sunday-school talk" has an objectionable sound. In the Sab- 
bath school, as in the week-day school, interest can be aroused 
and maintained, and that even upon topics not in themselves 
picturesque or dramatic, provided the method of instruction is 
what it should be. We are of the opinion that with the proper 
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encouragement, college men and women would undertake Bible 
study with as much enthusiasm as they do literature, and as 
much energy as they devote to their mathematics. 

Further, the initiative is already taken. In making the 
suggested modifications in their course of study, the seminaries 
would be simply responding to a movement, already well begun, 
for improving the quality of Bible instruction. Readers of the 
Biblical World are not ignorant of the existence of the 
Institute of Sacred Literature. And yet the possibilities that 
stretch out before it, and indeed before any organization with 
such an aim, cannot be overestimated. Advertisements are out 
of place here, but when once the subject of better Bible study 
is broached, the Institute and its work must be favorably men- 
tioned. The seminaries would be but accepting aid from their 
natural ally, and would be but bestowing encouragement upon an 
enterprise which naturally looks to them for encouragement, if 
in Bible study, as well as in Hebrew, they should accept the 
Institute certificates for certain standard courses which could 
easily be determined upon beforehand. It would indeed be 
unwise to permit these certificates to secure a shortening of the 
three-year seminary course. Gain of acquirement and not gain 
of time is the desideratum. The Institute owes its origin and 
its maintenance to the same teachers as are found in our sem- 
inaries, so we are simply advocating the official recognition of a 
system of instruction which already has abundant sanction of 
our educators. The machinery is all in place, and the readjust- 
ment necessary would be found to be very slight. Constituted 
as it is, it is a truism to say that the Institute is certain to con- 
form to the wishes of the Bible teachers of the country. 

The colleges are not so directly under the control of the 
seminaries, and yet even here it will doubtless be found that the 
Institute methods have already secured a foothold. The whole 
subject of Bible study in our Christian colleges is one that needs 
and deserves a thorough examination for its own sake. Mean- 
while we venture to think that if the seminaries were to indicate 
with any considerable unanimity the courses and methods of 
study which they regard as especially fitting students for pro- 
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fessional study, the many Christian institutions would not be 
reluctant to provide such courses. They must not be too tech- 
nical, not theological, and must not necessarily require a theo- 
logical professor to teach them ; on the other hand, they must 
be thorough and must be taught by one who is trained for the 
work. College Bible work, if the seminaries are to look with 
favor upon it, must be brought up to the standard of college 
Greek and trigonometry and philosophy. 

The difficulties in the way of the successful accomplishment 
of the plan are far fewer than those besetting the relegation of 
Hebrew to the colleges, while the benefit accruing to theological 
students would be not less, and to others much greater than in 
the case of Hebrew. It will scarcely be seriously objected that 
in undertaking such an influence the seminaries are transgress- 
ing their traditional limits, according to which they are estab- 
lished to train men for the ministry. That prescribed duty would 
be the better performed, and the proposed plan, involving as it 
does an active interest on the part of Old and New Testament 
instructors in the teaching not only of the comparatively few 
candidates for the ministry, but of the great numbers of the 
educated youth of the country, is in the direction of a widei 
usefulness and broader service for the church, a service the 
results of which would be promptly and decidedly visible. 



